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RE-ESTABLISHING PROVENIENCE OF TWO 
PARACAS MANTLES 


BY ANNE PAUL 


Two thousand years ago the members of an an- 
cient south coast Peruvian culture known to us 
today as Paracas buried their dead in cemeteries 
in an area of the desert coastline called the Pa- 
racas Peninsula. This peninsula juts out into the 
Pacific Ocean at a point where the frigid waters 


of the Peru Current flow close to the shoreline 
of South America. The penetration of an ab- 
normally cold body of water by a warm body of 
land creates an atmospheric condition that pre- 
vents rainfall. As a result, the waterless Paracas 
Peninsula is extremely arid. 
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Fig. 1 Paracas mantle 319-11 in the Museo de Antropologia y Arqueologia, Lima. 
§ pologia } | g 
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Fig. 2 


Detail of mantle 319-11, showing one of the 
embroidered figures. 


The peninsula forms two bays: the Bahia de 
Paracas to the north and Lagunillas to the south. 
About a kilometer inland from the sandy south- 
ern shoreline of the Bahia de Paracas a rose- 
colored hill called Cerro Colorado rises gently 
from the plain. The slopes of this zone—an area 
so dry that archaeological remains have been 
preserved for two millennia—was the site of a 
Paracas burial precinct named the Necropolis. 
When this cemetery was excavated by the Pe- 
ruvian archaeologists Julio C. Tello and Toribio 
Mejia Xesspe in 1927 it contained 429 burial 
bundles. These bundles were removed from the 
earth and transported to Lima, where many were 
unwrapped by Tello and his associates. 

The Paracas Necropolis mummy bundles var- 
ied in size: over 300 were approximately half a 
meter in diameter, 42 were one meter in di- 
ameter, and 33 were about one and a half meters 
in diameter.' The bulk of items in the medium 
and large size conical-shaped bundles was cloth 
and garments, although many smaller objects 
such as shell necklaces, gold adornments and 
feather fans were also placed with the cadaver. 
Although no two bundles were made in exactly 
the same manner, the wrapping procedure seems 
to have followed a definite pattern. The naked 
body was bent into a fetal position, held in place 
with a rope tied below the knees and around the 
back of the torso, and placed in a burial basket. 
It was then wrapped alternately with numerous 
pieces of brightly colored clothing and with many 
meters of plain cotton sheets. These textiles were 
added to the bundle to create sequential layers 
of garments, wrapping cloths, garments, wrap- 
ping cloths, etc. Once the final exterior cotton 
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Fig. 3. Detail of mantle 319-11, showing one of the 
transfer images on the ground cloth. 

sheet was wrapped around the bundle, the bot- 
tom of the mummy bale was covered with reed 
matting and the bundle was buried in Cerro Col- 
orado. 

The spectacular embroidered garments that 
formed the bulk of the Paracas funerary bundles 
have survived as artistic documents of a society 
in which cloth and costume were an essential 
form of visual communication. Paracas weavings 
functioned symbolically, relaying information 
about the world view and social roles of members 
of Paracas society. The most feasible method of 
deciphering the messages encoded in these tex- 
tiles is to study the universe of images contained 
ina whole mummy bundle.” This has been made 
difficult by the fact that after the Necropolis 
bundles were opened, their contents were dis- 
persed, breaking up the analytic unit of the bun- 
dle. Although I have been able to partially re- 
construct through slides over forty of the large 
opened bundles in the Museo Nacional de An- 
tropologia y Arqueologia in Lima, many of these 
“reconstructed” bundles are missing some of their 
elaborately decorated garments. I believe that 
certain Paracas textiles acquired after the 1927 
excavations by public and private collections out- 
side of Peru may have come from the Necropolis 
bundles. These textiles, presently devoid of con- 
text, would increase our understanding of the 
bundle unit if their provenience could be re- 
established. In this article | am going to present 
evidence which suggests that a Paracas mantle 
in a private collection in Houston and another 
in the Australian National Gallery in Canberra 
originally shrouded one of the largest Necro- 
polis mummies, bundle 319. 


Fig.4 Paracas mantle ina private collection in Houston, 

Specimen 11 from bundle 319 (Fig. 1) is a 
mantle in the Museo Nacional de Antropologia 
in Lima; it is approximately 2.6 meters long by 
1.3 meters wide.* The red borders and green 
fields are embroidered with rows of anthropo- 
morphic figures, each of which wears a tunic, 
loincloth and feather cape (Fig. 2). The head is 
placed upside down on the torso; a falcon emerges 
from the mouth and unidentified bird heads 
sprout from the brow. The figure holds a knife 
with fish haft in one hand, and two staffs and 
an unidentified object in the other. 

The shadows of a second type of figure are 
visible in the spaces between the embroidered 
figures on mantle 319-11 (Fig. 3). Each of these 
anthropomorphic images wears a tunic and loin- 
cloth, and has banded arms and legs and clawed 
feet. The inverted head has feline ears, whiskers, 
a protruding tongue and four streamers that 
emanate from the ears. The cat-costumed figure 
holds a human to its mouth. 

The shadow figure described above is the same 
as the image embroidered on a Paracas mantle 
in a private collection in Houston (Figs. 4 and 
8). | believe that the two mantles were wrapped 
face to face around one bundle, and that certain 
areas of the images on the Houston mantle trans- 
ferred to mantle 319-11 while the bundle was 
still buried in Cerro Colorado. The evidence 


presented below supports this hypothesis. 

First, the figures on the Houston mantle al- 
ternate in their vertical and lateral orientations 
within each horizontal row. Images placed in the 
diagonal rows that move from the upper right 
to the bottom left face a single direction with 
respect to their verticality, but alternate lateral 
orientations. Images placed in the diagonal rows 
that move from the upper left to the bottom 
right alternate in their vertical orientations while 
retaining the same lateral orientations. When a 
sketch of this complex pattern (Fig. 5) is placed 
face to face with a sketch of the format of the 
figures on mantle 319-11 in Lima (Fig. 6), the 
orientation of the transferred images on 319- 
11 corresponds to that of the embroidered fig- 
ures on the Houston mantle. 

Second, six of the transfer images on mantle 
319-11 were sufficiently complete to measure. 
The width and height of each of those are close 
to the measurements of their presumed coun- 
terparts on the Houston mantle. Five of the twelve 
measurements are the same; there are discrep- 
ancies of from one to three centimeters among 
the other measurements. Such discrepancies could 
be explained by the shifted position of the fig- 
ures while the mantle was wrapped around the 
bundle. 

Third, after studying mantle 319-11 in the 


Fig. 6 Diagram showing orientation of embroidered 
figures (solid lines) on mantle 319-11 in Lima, and ori- 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia in conjunction 
with photographs of the Houston mantle, I vis- 
ited Sr. Toribio Mejia Xesspe in Lima, who par- 
ticipated in both the excavation of the Necro- 
polis cemetery and in the opening of bundle 319. 
He generously offered to read some of the notes 
taken during the opening of bundle 319. This 
inventory lists specimen number I] as a dark 
green mantle, wrapped around the bundle face 
to face with another mantle, specimen number 
10. Specimen 10 was added to the bundle with 
its right side facing inward, unlike the other 
mantles in this bundle which were placed on the 
mummy bale with right sides facing out. Mantle 
319-10 was not among the Paracas material that 
I examined in the Museo Nacional de Antro- 
pologia; I believe that it is the Houston mantle. 
The dimensions for specimen 319-10 as re- 
corded in the inventory are 3.05 meters by 1.25 
meters; the Houston mantle measures 2.99 me- 
ters by 1.3 meters, a difference of only a few 
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entation of transfer figures (dotted lines) on the ground 
cloth of the same mantle. 
centimeters in either dimension. 

Fourth, each of the transfer images on the 
Lima mantle is defined by a dark outline of its 
parts; only selected details within each figure are 
opaque. A comparison of those opaque areas 
with the equivalent areas on the counterpart fig- 
ures on the Houston mantle shows that the trans- 
ferred sections on specimen 319-11 and the sec- 
tions of deterioration on the Houston mantle 
correspond. For example, Fig. 7 shows that the 
leg and arm bands of the transfer image in the 
upper left area of the photograph, as well as the 
loincloth of the figure held to its mouth, are 
encrusted with a dark substance. The upper left 
image in Fig. 8 illustrates the donor of that trans- 
fer, in which the same dark-colored details have 
largely deteriorated. 

Fifth, each mantle suffered major damage to 
one lower corner. When sketches of the two are 
wrapped face to face, with the embroidered and 
transferred images aligned, these damaged cor- 


Fig.7 Detail of mantle 319-11, showing transfer images 


in between embroidered figures. 


Fig.8 Detail of the Paracas mantle in Houston, showing 
the embroidered figure (in upper left of photo) that 
transferred its image to mantle 319-1 (illustrated in Fig. 


Fig.9 Paracas mantle in the Australian National Gallery in Canberra. 


ners overlap, suggesting that the damage was 
incurred at the same time (Figs. 5 and 6). The 
records of the history of bundle 319 state that 
the bundle looked as though it had once been 
wet. Presumably, certain dark dyes on the Hous- 
ton mantle stained the contiguous mantle 319— 
11 upon exposure to dampness. 

Although it has been generally assumed that 
most Paracas textiles in collections outside of Peru 
came from bundles other than those excavated 
by Tello and Mejia in 1927, the evidence pre- 
sented here supports the hypothesis that the 
Houston mantle was among the ritual garments 
buried with mummy 319 from the Paracas Nec- 
ropolis. I am relatively certain that a second 
mantle, owned by the Australian National Gal- 


lery in Canberra, is also from this bundle. 
According to the inventory read to me by Me- 
jia, specimen 319-7 was a dark blue mantle with 
seven horizontal rows of embroidered figures on 
the ground cloth. Four rows were comprised of 
twelve images, while three rows had eleven fig- 
ures. Each design unit was embroidered within 
a rose-colored rectangle, creating a checker- 
board pattern across the face of the mantle. The 
garment measured 2.40 meters by 1.27 meters. 
Tello illustrates one of the embroidered figures 
from this mantle in his 1959 volume on Paracas, 
and Rebeca Carrién Cachot refers to it several 
times in her 1931 article on Paracas garments.* 
While I could not locate specimen 319-7 in the 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia, I believe that 


Fig. 10 


Detail of Paracas mantle 319-8 in the Museo 


de Antropologia y Arqueologfa, Lima. 


Fig. 11 


Detail of the Paracas mantle in Canberra. 
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I have found it elsewhere. The Canberra mantle 
conforms closely to the above description (Fig. 
9). There is further corroborating evidence for 
its identification on the inventory list. Specimen 
319-8, still in the museum at Lima, is listed in 
the original catalogue of bundle 319 as a pur- 
plish mantle with figures embroidered in a 
checkerboard pattern (Fig. 10).° It is described 
as having the same figures as those embroidered 
on mantle 319-7. It does, in fact, have the same 
figures as the Canberra mantle (Fig. 11). I know 
of no other Paracas textile with the same image. 

Bundle 319 was opened under the direction 
of Tello on February 23, 1929, in the Museo de 
Arqueologia Peruana in Lima. A robbery on Jan- 
uary 18, 1933 in that museum resulted in the 
loss of 961 gold objects, representing over one- 
half of its collection of pre-Columbian gold. Al- 
though textiles are not mentioned among the 
items stolen, it seems possible that fancy Paracas 
garments could have been part of the booty as 
well. According to the present owner of the 
Houston mantle, that piece was first sold at the 
Puttick and Simpson auction of Paracas textiles, 
pottery, and gold in London on October 5, 1933, 
nearly nine months after the theft mentioned 
above. I do not know when the Canberra mantle 
was first sold outside of Peru, but I think that it 
as well as the Houston mantle and other items 
auctioned in 1933 were among the ritual para- 
phernalia of some of the Necropolis bundles. 
Whether or not it will be possible to re-associate 
other Paracas textiles with their mummy bundles 
is a question that can be answered only after a 
further examination of both the contents of the 
bundles in Lima and the garments outside of 
Peru. 


NOTES 


1. For a discussion of the excavation, see J.C. Tello, 
Antiguo Pert: primera época, Lima, 1929, p. 131. 

2. This approach has been used in A.C. Paul, Paracas 
Ritual Attire: Symbols of Authority in Ancient Peru, Ph.D. 
dissertation, Dept. of Art, University of Texas at Austin, 
1980. 

3. A detail of this mantle is illustrated in color in Vale 
un Pert: Imagen de una nacién en marcha (ed. Jorge Ponce 
de Leon), Lima, 1971, pp. 38-39. 

4. J.C. Tello, Paracas: Primera Parte, Publicacion del 
Proyecto 8b del Programa 1941-42 de The Institute of 
Andean Research de New York, Lima, 1959, Fig. 78; R. 
Carrion Cachot, “La indumentaria en la antigua cultura 
del Paracas,” Wira Kocha 1:1 (1931), pp. 37-86. 

5. A full view of this mantle in black and white and 
two details in color have been published in Arte Preco- 
lombino, Primera Parte: Arte Textil y Adornos, Lima, 1977, 
pp. 50-51. 
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